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)Our first volume is complete with Mr. Combe’s 
Hotes on the United States, concluded in our last 
aber. ‘The entire contents are Jesse’s Me- 
birs, Bulwer’s Novel of Night and Morning, 
the work just mentioned—in all six volumes. 
ithe Journal we have noticed new books, and 
ted such subjects, chiefly moral and literary, 
n our judgment, were most recommendable 
‘the materials of useful thought which they 
ished, and for style and grace of composi- 
All beginnings, according to a rule of good 
boric, should be simple and unpresuming, and 
bstain in consequence from saying any thing 
commendation of our labours, but respectfully 
imate that too much of this kind of modesty 
the part of our patrons would be a very 
easant application of the rule. We need 
r approbation as encouragement, and in some 
ee feel ourselves entitled to it from the very 
ination we have of pleasing them all, to say 
hing of the courage we manifest in attempting 
great an impossibility. Among our letters of 
spondents, some recommend a reading more 
id and nutritious, others more airy and agree- 
$; some, the modern in preference to ancient, 
‘some the domestic to foreign; some com- 
lin of too many novels, and others—the greater 
imber—of too few. We are grateful for all these 
ggestions, and will use our best efforts to recon- 
‘conflicting tastes, by hastening as quickly as 
Bsible from one subject to another; requesting 
ly our readers, to imitate, if they can, the 
ls at a French dinner, if dissatisfied with one 
lirse to await quietly in the hope that their ap- 
elite may be better accommodated in the next. 
»We commence our second volume with an un- 
Sblished discourse by N. Beverly Tucker, Esq. 
fad lately before the Merchant’s Library Asso- 
ition of Richmond, Virginia, upon the ** Nature 
mad Function of the Commercial Profession.” 
he well known reputation’ of Judge Tucker 
akes it unnecessary to premise any thing in 
your of this discourse, and it is upon a subject 
bwhich the circumstances of the country have 
ppily given a peculiar interest; and from the 
Ongruity of the subjects, we have placed at the 
@ of it a very excellent discourse by Job R. 
son, Esq. of Philadelphia, on the “ Integrity 
tie Legal Character,’ published by order of 
¢ Law Academy of Philadelphia, and highly 
mmended by the public. 
Bince on the subject of morals, we also offer to 
‘Teaders a series of tales by Mrs. Ellis (late Miss 
ney) now in the course of publication in Lon- 
B,to be completed in twenty monthly numbers. 
ey are very popular, and the sale already extends 
fen thousand copies. We will continue them as 
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PETRARCH AND LAURA. 


The following account of Petrarch’s -attach- 
ment to Laura is by the charming Italian travel- 
ler, Theodore Ducas, from whose work we in- 
tend making many future extracts. We also 
subjoin what Mr. Campbell says of. this liaison, 
in his lately published Life of Petrarch. 

These, then, were some of the most remark- 
able events in-the life of Petrarca. But if I were 
to follow in the track of most of his biographers, 
I should make love his great spring of action for 
more than twenty years of his life. According 
to these romance writers, every journey which 
he took from Avignon was to banish, if possible, 
the remembrance of his Laura; and whenever 
he plunged into the solitude of Vaucluse, it was 
for the purpose of avoiding her disdain. Rest- 
lessness of disposition, and various political occu- 
pations, do not, it seems, sufficiently account for 
his frequent change of place. For my part, I 
am not disposed to degrade an illustrious reviver 
of letters into a mere creature of sighs and tears. 
Petrarca was a man of genius and sensibility ; 
and therefore easily susceptible of noble and ten- 
der passions ; but though love might, perhaps, 
for a while, have reigned in his heart, it could 
only have been in conjunction with the senti- 
ments of friendship, the desires of literary ambi- 
tion, and all the generous feelings that constitute 
man’s life. 

On the 6th of April, 1327, Petrarca saw, for 
the first time, in the church of St. Clair, at Avig- 
non, Laura, the wife of Hugh de Sade, a gentle- 
man of that city. She was then twenty years 
old. Petrarca, it is said, instantly entertained 
sentiments of love for her: but there was no 
reciprocation of passion, and her virtue, amidst 
the general dissoluteness of Avignon, is the most 
wonderful part of the tale. She would not have 
violated the tone of morals of society if she had 
yielded to love; for it had been decided in the 
Provencal courts of love, (whose decrees were 
held infallible at Avignon,) that marriage was not 
to be put in opposition to the feelings of the 
heart. But Laura loved her husband, and there 
is not the slightest reason for the thought that 
Petrarca was. urgent. If her character is to be 
estimated from the poems of her admirer, she 
must be regarded as a finished coquette. She 
could vex or soothe as the occasion required. 
She practised all the dolci durezze and placide 
repulse of lovers. If Petrarca’s countenance 
breathed presumption, anger flashed in her's. If 
he was in despair, her eyes softened into pity. 
When he returned to Avignon from a journey, 
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among the Alps for instance, wherein he had 
sought amusement in comparing himself with 
the snow that had not seen the sun for many 
years, Laura’s eyes spoke at once reproach and 
encouragement. Her coquettish disposition ap- 
pears in many of the sonnets, and is fully dis- 
played in the second part of Petrarca’s Trionfo 
della morte. 
Questi fur teco mie’ engegni e mie arti, 
Or benigne accoglienze ed ora sdegni. - 

There were few married women, however, in 
the fourteenth century, or indeed within the time of 
my observation, (but, of course, I mean no gene- 
ral satire on the sex,) who would not sacrifice 
something of propriety, if they could obtain by 
it the elegant praises of a distinguished poet; 
and in that part of the Trionfo already referred 
to, she owns her love of the immortality which 
his poems gave her. Laura smiled upon Petrarca 
in public, for the world applauded such gentle 
signs of love. Her cheek became pale when he 
talked of absence, and then her lovely languor 
was sure to be celebrated in beautiful verses. 
She dropped her glove, in order that he might 
restore it to her, and afterwards commend the 
wondrous whiteness of her hand in at least four 
sonnets. Her vanity was particularly flattered, 
when, on account of the fame of her supposed 
passion, Charles de Luxemburgh, at a public 
entertainment at Avignon, singled her out, and 
courteously saluted her as the lady whose charms 
the poet of Vaucluse had sounded over all Europe. 
Her case is of dangerous example, as it is an ex- 
ception to the maxim, that when a married woman 
once steps beyond the line of propriety, she only 
wants opportunity to reach the line of criminality. 
Laura, however, preserved not only her virtue, 
but also her affection for her husband; for she 
was the mother of no less than eleven childrén, 
nine of whom survived her. She died during 
the general pestilence in 1348; or, as the poet 
expressed it, ‘in the same town, on the same 
day, and at the same hour,” (twenty-one years 
after his first beholding her,) ‘this light, this 
sun, withdrew from the world. I was then at 
Verona, ignorant of the calamity that had befallen 
me.” During this interval of thrice seven years 
Petrarca wrote more than two hundred pieces of 
poetry, in the Italian language, to the praise of 
Laura’s beauty, and on the subject of his own 
adoration of her charms. For several years after 
her death his muse still hung upon its accustomed 
theme. Laura is often mentioned in his Letters, 
but it must be remembered that few of his letters 
were written in the full flow and confidence of 
friendship. In general they are studious, formal 
compositions, and were evidently intended for 
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public perusal. ‘That Petrarca was at first ena- 
moured with Laura, is a circumstance sufficiently 
probable, for she was beautiful; (at least the poet 
says so ;) he was a young handsome and accom- 
plished man; and his feelings, or Dante, might 
have told him that love quickly finds its way 
into a gentle 


‘‘ Amor, ch’ al cor gentil ratto s’ apprende.” 
Dew.’ Inrerno. Canto 5. 


We cannot expect to find simple truth in the 
poetical effusions of a heated fancy: but the far 
celebrated sonnets prove thus much, that Laura’s 
charms had made a stronger impression upon 
Petrarca’s imagination than upon his heart. 
There is very little evidence of intense feeling in 
any of these poems. Love knows no ornaments 
but simplicity and truth. But Petrarca’s muse 
is prodigal of decoration and refinement ; extrava- 
gant metaphors, elaborated conceits, and mystical 
expressions of passion. So fond is the poet of 
attempting an ingenious play upon words, that it 
is not always easy to discover whether he was 
attached to the laurel crown, the laurel plant, or 
a woman named Laura. At other times, the lady 
is so angelical as to be beyond the reach of mor- 
tal passion. She is so ethereal that there are not 
between her and Petrarca the expectations, and 
disappointments, the fond confidings, and painful 
misgivings of lovers. He wrote in the same 
strain in the twentieth year of his phantasy as in 
the first; and, no wonder, for Petrarca knew Laura 
chiefly in his own mind. The vision dwelt there 
in such colours as his fancy created. He never 
spoke to her alone; and he used to behold her 
only at church, or in general society. Laura’s 
beauty, it seems, faded early. What though her 
hair had lost its golden lustre, and time had 
quenched the brilliancy of her eyes, Petrarca 
found comfort in the reflection that it was a reli- 
gious spirit, a divine sun, which he adored. 
Nature forbids us from honouring this rant with 
the name of love. We can sympathise with 
heroism, or tenderness; but a well-formed mind 
revolts from mysticism. 

The similarity of the strain of the sonnets can 
be accounted for on easier principles than the 
supposition of the unvaried permanency of his 
affection to Laura, during more than twenty 
years; a supposition outrageously abused; for, 
in the case of these two persons, there were no 
communications of friendship, no endearments 
of love, to preserve passion by fond recollection. 
The first proofs which Petrarca gave to the 
world of his sentiments towards Laura were 
sonnets. He wrote them in the Italian language, 
as every poet did who wished for general ap- 
plause. The world rang with commendations 
of his genius, and on that reputation he aspired 
to the laureate crown. Petrarca could not but 
continue his strains, for society still paid him its 
homage of praise, and praise was the life-olood 
of the poet. In every action he carefully sought 
the admiration of the world. When he thought 
proper to retire awhile from the gay scenes of 
life to his delightful solitary valley, he proclaimed 
that he went thither to temper the ardour which 
devoured him amidst the shades of the woods, 
and in the cold waters of the marvellous fountain 
of Vaucluse. The customary sonnet appeared : 
it was read and admired by the wits and beauties 
of Avignon ; and the author, adored by the ladies 
as the mirror of constancy,,was in his retirement 
laughing at the good-natured credulity of the 
world, or writing his philosophical and moral 
works, most of which he tells us had either their 
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commencement or their completion at Vaucluse. 
The brilliant circles of Avignon wondered that 
he could exist in a place where the only woman 
that he saw was a servant, dry and sun-burnt as 
the Libyan sands: and he replied, with no little 
self-complacency, that people who regard the 
pleasures of the world only as the sovereign 
good, cannot believe that any one will willingly 
renounce them. ‘ But they know not my re- 
sources,” he continues. ‘I have friends whose 
society is delightful ; men of all countries, and of 
every age, who come and who leave me when I 
will; who are never capricious, and who answer 
all my questions. Some bring before me the 
events of past ages, and others open to me the 
secrets of nature; again, I learn the art both of 
living and of dying well, all selfishness is banish- 
ed, and I descend into and know myself; in a 
word, they open to me the door of all the arts 
and sciences, and I find in them all my wants. 
In return for these great services, they only re- 
quire from me a retreat in the corner of a room 
in my cottage. ‘They sometimes accompany me 
into the fields, whose silence I prefer to the tu- 
mult of cities.” After remaining at Vaucluse a 
decent time, he used to return to his expecting 
friends at Avignon, telling them, in the language 
of Ovid, that the remedy for love was not to be 


met with in solitude. 


Quisquis amas, loca sola nocent: loca sola caveto. 
Quo fugis ? in populo tutior esse potes. 
From Thomas Campbell’s Life of Petrarch. 
THE TRUTH ABOUT PETRARCH AND LAURA. 


In that year he first saw Laura. Concerning this 
lady, at one time when no life of Petrarch had been 
yet written that was not crude and inaccurate, his 
biographers launched into the wildest speculations 
—One author considered her as an allegorical being; 
another discovered her to be a type of the Virgin 
Mary; another thought her an allegory of poetry 
and repentance. Some denied her even allegorical 
existence, and deemed her a mere phantom beauty, 


with which the poet had fallen in love, like Pygma- | 


lion, with the work of his own creation. All of these 
eaprices about Laura’s history have been long since 
dissipated, though the principal facts respecting her 
were never distinctly verified, till De Sade, her own 
descendant, wrote his life of Petrarch. Petrarch 
himself relates that in 1327, exactly at the first hour 
of the 6th of April, he first beheld Laura in the church 
of St. Clare of Avignon, where neither the sacred- 
ness of the place, nor the solemnity of the day, could 
prevent him from being smitten for life with human 
love. In that fatal hour he saw a lady a little 
younger than himself, in a green mantle sprinkled 
with violets, on which her golden hair fell plaited 
She was distinguished from all others 
by her proud and delicate carriage. 

The impression which she made on his heart was 
sudden, yet it-was never effaced. * * * While 
many writers have erred in considering Petrarch’s 
attachment as visionary, others who have allowed 
the reality of his passion, have been mistaken in 
their opinion of its object. They allege that Petrarch 
was a happy lover, and that his mistress was accus- 
tomed to meet him at Vaucluse and make him a full 
compensation for his fondness. No one at all ac- 
quainted with the life and writings of Petrarch will 
need to be told that this is an absurd fiction.— Laura, 
a married woman, who bore ten children to a rather 
morose husband, could not have gone to meet him 
at Vaucluse, without the most flagrant scandal. It 
is evident from his writings that she repudiated his 
passion whenever it threatened to exceed the limits 
of virtuous friendship. On one occasion, when he 
seemed to presume too far upon her favour, she said 
to him with severity, “I am not what you take me 
for.”? If his love had been successful, he would have 
said less about it. Of the two persons in this love 
affair, f am more inclined to pity Laura than Petrarch. 


‘ 





Independently of her persona] charms, I cannot con. 
ceive Laura otherwise than as a kindhearted, loveable 
woman, who could not well be supposed to be totally 
indifferent to the devotion of the most famous and 
fascinating man of his age. On the other hand 
what was the penalty that she would have paid if 
she had encouraged hig addresses as far as he would 
have carried them? 1 would not go so far as to say 
that she did not at times betray an anxiety to retain 
him under the spell of her fascination; as, for ip. 
stance, when she is said to have cast her eyes to the 
ground in sadness when he announced his intention 
to leave Avignon; but still I should like to hear her 
own explanation before I condemned her. And, after 
all, she was only anxious for the continuance of 
attentions, respecting which she had made a fixed 
understanding that ~~ should not exceed the 
bounds of innocence. Je have no distinct account 
how her husband regarded the homage of Petrarch 
to his wife, whether it flattered his vanity, or moved 
his wrath. As tradition gives him no very good 
character for temper, the latter ‘supposition is most 
probable. Every morning that he went out he might 
hear from some kind friend the praises of some son- 
net which Petrarch had written on his wife; and 
when he came back to dinner, of course his good 
humour was not improved by the intelligence. He 
was in the habit of scolding her till she wept: he 
married seven months after her death, and, from all 
that is known of him, appears to have been a bad 
husband. I suspect that Laura paid dear for her 
poet’s idolatry. 





LADY MANTZ. 


I frequently met her at the Duke de Richelieu’s, 
and may say, with all humility, that I found favour 
in her eyes. If the duke had really constructed the 
mysterious laboratory to which I have alluded, he 
might with great propriety have made this lady its 
presiding genius. She certainly contributed nota 
litle to confirm the duke in his strange taste for the 
occult sciences. She was a sort of sybil who only 
occasionally descended to the level of ordinary con- 
versation, and then the veneration she inspired soon 
placed her again upon her pedestal. 

She assumed the title and rank of Lady Mantz, 
but the Duke de Richelieu used in confidence to in- 
form his guest, that it was more prudent to call her 


by the name of Madame de Wasser, as under the © 


other appellation she had rendered herself obnoxious 
to the dislike of the ministers of Louis XV., and 
that she was.in France-only on sufferance. 

Lady Mantz was an adventuress in the fullest 
sense of the term. She was a sort of precursor of 
the reveries of the Count de St. Germain, and the 
legerdemain tricks of Cagliostro. I had some ac- 
quaintance with the latter, and think that in the his- 
tory of the marvellous, Lady Mantz, or Madame de 
Wasser, was no way inferior to him. ; 

At the time when Monsieur de Choiseul was prime 
minister, she took it into her head to write him a 
letter, denouncing a plot hatched against the life of 
the king, in which she alleged that several persons 
of high rank were implicated. She added that it 
was the intention of the conspirators, if they could 
effectively combine their plans, to sacrifice all the 
members of the royal family. This letter she signed 
“‘ Lidinka;’ but ingenious as this little effort of in- 
vention might have been, it obtained for her a res 
dence of some duration in the Bastille, where she 
employed herself in writing a romance which she 
called her life. In this tissue of fictitious adventures, 
she described herself in one chapter as a native of 
Lorraine, and in another as being born at Vienna. 
Sometimes she rejitesentéd herself as the illegitimate 
daughter of a nobleman. In short her imagination 
was exceedingly lively, and exhibited its versatility 
in all sorts of extravagant and absurd stories. 

As she was believed to be a foreigner, she was 
liberated from the Bastille on condition of quitting 
France, and never returning except by permission 0 
the king. On her removal from the Bastille she 
was conveyed to the Brussels tiligence ; but —_ 
Madame de Wasser was supposed to be very far off, 
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the police were directed to keep their eyes upon 


| 


Who that can remember it does not look back 


Lady Mantz. ‘This latter personage contracted loans | with a compound feeling of pleasure and melancholy 
from usurers for the convenience of ladies of rank, | to the time when 


bought and sold diamonds and other articles of value, 
and by way of relieving the monotony of her com- 
mercial speculations, told fortanes and manufactured 
alchymic powder. jt was, however, shortly ascer- 
tained that Lady Mantz was no other than Madame 
de Wasser, the ex-prisoner of the Bastille; and was 
accordingly arrested and sent back to her old quar- 
ters. After a time, government becoming tired of 
the burthen of maintaining her, she was liberated on 
the same conditions as before, and again conveyed 
across the frontier. But Paris was the only suitable 
field for her schemes and impositions. 

About this time she became acquainted with the 
Duke de Richelieu, to whom she got introduced by 
a person named Damis, one of the duke’s former 
associates, in endeavouring to discover the philoso- 

her’s stone. The duke received her as an adept. 

have often seen her at the supper parties in the 
Place Royale, wearing the cordon and cross of the 
order of Malta. She used to allege that she had 
been robbed in Paris, in 1753, of the titles in virtue 
of which she wore these insignias; as well as of 
other important cocuments, authorising her to wear 
the cross and grand cordon of the order of St. An- 
drew. These atrocious robberies had, she said, 
likewise deprived her of family muniments proving 
her claim to vast properties, which she was thus 
deprived of all means of recovering. 

Sons always much amused in the society of this 
singular woman. Her conversation was peculiarly 
interesting; she spoke several languages fluently, 
and she had a mode of expression which imparted 
novelty even to that which was old and trite. J] used 
to think that her words produced to the ear a similar 
effect to that which coloured glass produces to the 
eye :—an illusion to the sense of hearing, like that of 
the magic lanthorn to the sense of sight. I endea- 
voured, but without effect, to become acquainted 
with her real history.—Henry’s Memoirs. 





WANT OF RURAL AMUSEMENTS. 


A modern novel writer remarks, that “* The mind 
that lies fallow but a single day sprouts up in follies 
that are only to be killed by constant and assiduous 
culture.”’ 

The passage quoted inculcates a lesson which all 
should bear in mind, and none more than those who 
teside in the country, where the means of mental and 
social recreation are not so various and accessible as 
in towns—that we should have always at hand, 
under all changes of circumstance and of weather, 
some attractive and useful occupation; for, however 
uncultivated may be the intellect, a state of quies- 
cence will ever be painful as it is unnatural. This 
principle of nature may be seen in the actions and 
habits of almost all animated beings possessed of the 
power of locomotion. Can we then imagine any case 
where utter inactivity must be more unendurable than 
with young people, full of sensibility, and alive to 
the influence of all the passions that belong to youth 
and health ? 

Above all, let young people never be idle-—We 
have the warrant of Scripture for saying, there is a 
time for all things—* A time to weep and a time to 
laugh, a time to mourn and a time to dance.” In- 
deed, with us, it is very questionable whether the 
banishment, under whatever influences, of all the 
jovial amusements of the olden time, such as the 
manly and exhilarating pleasures of the chase, with 
all its comic incidents and occasional mishaps; the 
no less animating and healthfnl games with the ball, 
the quoit, and the bow] at ninepins, with the lively 
sleighing parties, and the joyous dance, with all the 
Jocund frolics that once encircled in merry round, 
from house to house, through the winter months; we 
much doubt whether the suppression of all these 
diversions has been followed by any real increase in 
the practice of the great virtues of truth, honour, 
temperance, charity, and “ true hospitality,” which 
om sat at every man’s door to welcome the coming 

est. 





——_—_——Dames of ancient days 
Have led their children through the mirthful maze, 
And the gay grandsir skilled in gestic lore, 
Has frisked beneath the hurden of three score.” 


What recreations, what occupations for the mind 
and spirit, have been substituted for these refreshing 
and healthful rustic exercises and enjoyments which 
then filled up our seasons of leisure, and kept the 
heart, at least, if not the mind, from lying fallow ? 
Is it better education ? 

The farmer who manages his own estate, as al] 
should do, at least their homestead, may rest assured 
that if his sons are kept idle at home after having 
finished their scholastic education, (for education is 
finished only with life) if they have not been imbued 
with some taste for literature, they will look for 
some other means of flying from the pains of mental 
vacuity and the listlessness of bodily inaction : and 
alas! where are they so likely now to find the relief 
demanded by the very restlessness of our nature? Is 
the reader at a loss for the answer? Is it not at some 
neighbouring village tavern or ¢ross-road groggery, 
where they are sure to meet with vacant-minded 
idlers, of similar wants and congenial temper, that 
they most easily escape from self-disgust to undergo 
sensations at once exhilarating and destructive? 
The ready bottle, with the charming power of the 
magician’s wand, dispels. alike all remembrance of 
the past and all care for the future. Sadness and 
gloomy anticipations give way to momentary excite- 
ment, and life and all its prospects are suddenly 
decked out in the colours of the rainbow. Pleased 
with themselves, every thing acquires the power of 
pleasing : hence, on such occasions, the lowest jest, 
from the dullest fool in company, suffices to raise a 
general laugh among his bottle companions. The 
most precious period of life is thus spent in haunts 
of idleness and dissipation, only because the mind 
has been suffered to lie fallow. It oceurs to us as 
we write to suggest that farmers, young and old, 
should associate with their agricultural societies 
some scheme to promote at the same time the culture 
of the mind, as well as of the earth. The time and 
money that are spent in lounging idly at country 
stores and tavern bars, would well pay for useful 
periodicals and a small select circulating library. 


ROME FROM THE TOWER OF THE CAPITOL. 


From the modern Tower of the Capitol we com- 
mand a prospect uniting, in an unexampled degree, 
the charm of a magnificent landscape with that 
which springs from historical associations. Through 
the cloudless and transparent atmosphere a large 
part of the Latian plain is visible. though some of its 
nearest features have a prominence which hides the 
more distant. Its luxuriant pasturages and its 
thickets of brushwood fade away, on one side, into 
the faint line of the distant sea; and rise on the 
other into the stately amphitheatre of the mountains, 
steep and lofty, yet green to their tops, studded on 
their sides with towns and villages, and towards 
their southern extremity clothed with beautiful 
woods. The Tiber, stained to a deep yellow by the 
fertilising soil] which it has washed away from its 
banks after entering the Umbrian and Etruscan vales, 
glitters like a belt of gold among the plain, in the 
sunshine that irradiates with Italian clearness the 
sward, the scattered trees, and the shadowy hills. 
But we are attracted yet more forcibly towards the 
objects which present themselves in our close neigh- 
bourhood, the fallen ruins of the city of the Consuls 
and Casars, the domes, palaces, and streets ‘of the 
city of the Popes. On the north and west, imme- 
diately beyond the Tiber, the horizon is bounded b 
the Janiculan Mount and Monte Mario, crested wit 
villas embosomed among pines and other evergreens. 
The former of these heights on the opposite side of 
the river, and the Pincian Mount on the nearer bank, 
form a semicircle, of which our position is the centre; 





and this area includes almost the whole of the mo- 
dern town, the greater part of which, indeed, lies 
between us and the water’s edge, covering the flat 
surface of the Campus Martius. The ancient city 
of the Seven Hills, beginning with the Capitoline 
Mount, amidst whose modern buildings we stand, is 
nearly all contained in the remaining semicircle, en- 
closed by the city walls. Almost every spot of it is 
desert; piles of shattered architecture rise amidst 
vineyards and rural lanes, exhibiting no token of 
habitation except some mouldering convents, villas, 
and cottages. But even the reign of destruction and 
decay has not quite obliterated the traces of Roman 
greatness. At our feet, and directly in front of us, 
extend, amidst green turf sprinkled with trees, the 
Forum and the Sacred Way, on which we may fix 
our eye as a guiding line. Their triumphal arches 
and some splendid columns of their imperial temples 
are still erect; while, beyond the imposing vaults of 
Constantine’s Basilica, the perspective of ruins is 
closed by the kingly mass of the Colosseum. On 
the right, this scene of perished grandeur is hedged 
by the Palatine Mount, the seat of the earliest set- 
tlement that bore the name of Rome, and now en- 
cumbered by the mighty terraces and prostrate frag- 
ments of the Palace of the Cesars, and by cypresses, 
the flowers, and the weeds of neglected gardens. 
Still further to the right the rocky Aventine Hill 
rises from the river, steep, bare, and solitary, and 
surmounted by its secluded convent. Continuing 
the line of the Sacred Way and Colosseum till the 
eye reaches the city wall, we see the church of 
St. John Lateran closing the vista. The statued 
front of this edifice marks the extremity of the deso- 
late Celian Mount, which, thence proceeding to- 
wards,our station, communicates with the Palatine 
and Aventine. On the left of the Sacred Way and 
Colosseum lie the Esquiline, Viminal, and Quirinal 
Hills. The first of these, which is the most distant, 
is a gentle eminence, almost uninhabited, on which 
we may distinguish the vaults of the palace of Titus. 
The flattish surface of the Viminal, which comes 
next, may be traced among the extreme buildings of 
the modern city ; and still nearer us the palace and 
gardens of the Pope crown the heights of the thickly 
peopled Quirinal.—Edinburgh Cabinet Library. 


A METHODIST LOVE FEAST. 


A methodist love feast is a meeting at which the 
‘**members of society” only are present, and such as 
have obtained special permission by a note from the 
minister. After singing and prayer, they all partake 
of a small portion of bread and a little water, which 
are handed round by some of the officials of the 
church. At the same time, a collection is made for 
the poor. Afterwards, the time of the meeting is 
occupied by one and another relating some portion of 
their Christian experience, in accordance with the 
Psalmist’s practice. ‘Come and hear, all ye that 
fear God, and I will tell what he hath done for my 
soul.” Singing and prayer conclude the service. 
This religious meeting js held in the principal chapel 
in the town four times in the year. It usually opens 
about two o’clock in the afternoon, and concludes 
about four * * On entering the chapel, Mr. Bed- 
ford found the lower part only occupied. The 
preacher had made that arrangement in order that 
members might be better enabled to hear each other 
speak. The superintendent of the circuit, Mr. Horne, 
presided. He took his seat within the rails of the 
communion table, near the steps of the pulpit. The 
service commenced by singing the following verses 
of one of the love feast hymns. The tune to which 
they were sung seems to be exclusively appropriated 
to that hymn. Pag we need’not copy.) Prayer 
was then offered by Mr. Horne, whd was blessed 
with a large measure of the “ spirit of supplication.” 
He appeared to carry every petition of every heart 
directly to the throne of grace, and he had “ power 
with God.” A sacred, devotional, hallowed feeling 
prevailed.—Records of Wesleyan Life. 
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CARNIVOROUS PLANTS. 


Of all the instances of sensibility in plants, the 
most remarkable is that of the Venus’s fly-trap. It 
has a large dilated foot-stalk, and leaf formed of two 
lobes fixed by a middle rib, with some thorny pro- 
cesses or protuberances, an arrangement to give it 
irritability. Nature provides a honey-like secretion 
which attracts the flies and insects to feed upon, and 
by stepping on them the leaves close, and the insect 
is entrapped. Mr. Knight first ascertained that the 
plant could be fed on filaments of raw beef, but the 
general complaint is, that it will not live long in this 
country, from a want of a supply of its proper food. 
The lecturer was the first to discover that the sensi- 
bility resided in the thorns, and not in the middle 
rib, where it was formerly supposed to belong. 
After flies, or any other insects, are entrapped, the 
leaves remain closed for several days, when the in- 
sect may be seen struggling within. The process 
will go on till both lobes of the leaf are collapsed 
and straight, and the teeth locked, until, at last, it 
will reopen, when the insect will be seen crushed, 
every particle of flaid being absorbed, so that the fly 
may be blown out at almost the first breath of wind. 
There is another plant allied to it in geographical 
distribution, which, when kept in a green-house, en- 
traps, flies, and other insects. At the bottom of the 
flower there is a saccharine liquid, to which the in- 
sect goes, but cannot return, as he is arrested by 
what are not inaptly compared to files of bayonets. 
The lecturer made a series of experiments on these 
plants, which had been in his possession for upwards 
of twelve years, by feeding them with filaments of 
beef and mutton, and they were at last merely de- 
stroyed by accident. Another plant, a native of our 
own country, the Droseua roturdifolia, or sundew of 
our marshes, possesses apparatus of an analogous 
organic character, bearing a viscid fluid and a multi- 
tude of hairs, which have the effect of catching in- 
sects, whereon to feed the plant.—Professor John- 
son’s Lecture. 





GREATNESS OF SIMPLICITY. 


The costly charm of the ancient tragedy and in- 
deed of all the old literature is, that the persons 
speak simply—speak as persons who have great 
good sense without knowing it, before yet the re- 
flective habit has become the predominant habit of 
the mind. Our admiration of the antique is not 
admiration of the old, but of the natural. The Greeks 
are not reflective but perfect in their senses, perfect 
in their health, with the finest physical organisation 
in the world. Adults acted with the simplicity and 
grace of boys. They made vases, tragedies, and 
statues, such as healthy senses should—that is, in 
good taste. Such things have continued to be made 
in all ages, and are now, wherever a healthy phy- 
sique exists, but, as a class, from their superior organ- 
isation, they have surpassed all. They combine the 
energy of manhood with the engaging unconscious- 
ness of childhood. Nobody can reflect upon an un- 
conscious act with regret orcontempt. Bard or hero 
cannot look down on the word or gesture of a child. 
It is as great as they. The attraction of these man- 
ners is, that they belong to man, and are known to 
every man in virtue of his being once a child; beside 
that always there are individuals who retain these 
characteristics. A person of childlike genius and 
inborn energy is still a Greek, and revives our love 
of the muse of Hellas. A great boy, a great girl, 
with good sense, is a Greek. Beautiful is the love 
of nature in the Philoctetes. But in reading those 
fine apostrophes to sleep, to the stars, rocks, moun- 
tains, waves, I feel time passing away as an ebbing 
sea. I feel the eternity of man, the identity of his 
thought. The Greek had, it seems, the same fellow 
beings as I, The sun and moon, water and fire, met 
his heart precisely as they meet mine. Then the 
vaunted distinction between Greek and English, 
between Classic and Romantic seems superficial and 
pedantic. When a thought of Plato becomes a 
thought to me—when a trath that fired the soul of 
Pindar fires mine, time is no more. When I feel 
that we two meet in a perception, that our two souls 
are tinged with the same hue, and do, as it were, run 





into one, why should I measure degrees of latitude, 
why should | count Egyptian years !—Emerson. 





SELF RELIANCE. 


Trust thyself: every heart vibrates to that iron 
string. Accept the place thédivine Providence has 
found for you; the societies of your cotemporaries, 
the connection of events. Great men have always 
done so and confided themselves childlike to the 
genius of their age, betraying their perception that 
the Eternal was stirring at their heart, working 
through their hands, predominating in all their being. 
And we are now men, and must accept in the highest 
mind the same transcendent destiny ; and not pinched 
in a comer, not cowards fleeing before a revolution, 
but redeemers and benefactors, pious aspirants to be 
noble clay plastic under the Almighty effort, let us 
advance on Chaos and the Dark. 

What pretty oracles nature yields us on this text 
in the fact and behaviour of children, babes, and even 
brutes. That divided and rebel mind, that distrust 
of a sentiment because our arithmetic has computed 
the strength and means opposed to our purpose, these 
have not. Their mind being whole, their eye is as 
yet unconquered, and when we look in their faces, 
we are disconcerted. Infancy conforms to nobody: 
all conforms to it, so that one babe commonly makes 
four or five out of the adults who prattle and play to 
it. So God has armed youth and puberty and man- 
hood no less with its own piquancy and charm, and 
made it enviable and gracious and its claims not to 
be put by, if it will stand’ by itself. Do not think 
the youth has no force because he cannot speak to 
you and me. Hark! in the next room, who spoke 
so clear and emphatic? Good Heaven! it is he! it 
is that very lump of bashfulness and phlegm which 
for weeks has done nothing but eat when you were 
by, that now rolls out these words like bell-strokes. 
It seems he knows how to speak to his cotemporaries. 
Bashful or bold, then, he will know how to make us 
seniors unnecessary.— Emerson. 





Forms.— Why, being as we are surrounded by 
this all-creating nature, soft and fluid as a cloud or 
the air, should we be such hard pedants, and magnify 
a few forms? Why should we make account of 
time, or of magnitude, or of form? The soul knows 
them not, and genius, obeying its laws, knows how 
to play with them as a young child plays with pray- 
beards and in churches. Genius studies the casual 
thought, and far back in the womb of things, sees 
the rays parting from one orb, that diverge ere they 
fall by infinite diameters. Genius watches the monad 
through all his masks as he performs the metempsy- 
chosis of nature. Genius detects through the fly, 
through the caterpillar, through the grub, through 
the egg, the constant type of the individual; through 
countless individuals the fixed species; through 
many species the genus; through all genera the 
steadfast type; through all the kingdoms of organised 
life the eternal unity. Nature is a mutable cloud, 
which is always and never the same. She casts the 
same thought into troops of forms, as a poet makes 
twenty fables with one moral. Beautifully shines a 
spirit through the bruteness and toughness of mat- 
ter. Alone oiinipotent, it converts all things to its 
own end. The adamant streams into softest and 
precise form before it, but, whilst I look at it, its out- 
line and texture are changed altogether. Nothing 
is so fleeting as form. Yet never does it quite deny 
itself. In man we still trace the rudiments or hints 
of all that we esteem badges cf servitude in the lower 
races, yet in him they enhance his nobleness and 
grace; as Io, in Aschylus, transformed to a cow, 
offends the imagination, but how changed when as 
Isis in Egypt, she meets Jove, a beautiful woman, 
with nothing of the metamorphosis left but the Junar 
horns as the splendid ornaments of her brow.—Emer- 
son. 





A Turkish Funerat at Ruopes.—During our 
stay, | witnessed a Turkish funeral. The person 
died in the morning: the body was washed imme- 
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diately, and in about three hours after, it was on its 


way to the tomb. A number of women had pro. 
ceeded there some time before, and had ranged them- 
selves at some distance from the grave; and, as soon 
as the procession approached, they commenced a 
low, howling dirge. ‘The body was carried without 
a coffin on a rude bier, and, when laid by the grave 
side, all the people knelt down, and the Moullah, 
seated at some distance from the rest, repeated parts 
of the Koran. The bier was then rudely torn open, 
and the remains deposited in the earth, along with a 
small cake and a piece of money. It is strange how 
long this pagan custom has been retained here.— 
Wilde’s Narrative. 





Parintine 1v Mapacascar.—A printing press has 
been established by the missionaries at , Lesnar 
the capital of Madagascar. Four of the natives have 
been trained as compositors, and a version of the 


Bible in the Madagascar language will be their first ” 


work. 





SILK FILATURE.—It may be interesting to 
those who either have on hand, or are now rearing 
cocoons, to know that there is a private Filature es- 
tablished in this city, at No. 32 South Seventh st., 
below Chesnut, where cocoons will be received and 
reeled, either for cash or on shares. ‘The lady who 
has undertaken this enterprise, is Mrs. M‘Lanahan, 
the same who was superintendent of the Model Fila- 
ture last year, and received the medal from the 
Franklin Institute for the best specimen of reeled 
silk. Her competence is placed by this prize beyond 
doubt. Weunderstand that Mrs. M‘L. would under- 
take the teaching of a few young ladies in sucha 
manner, as to qualify them fur superintendents of 
filatures. inj 





DUNGLI:ON’S 
AMERICAN MEDICAL LIBRARY, 
Pew Services. 


The first number of the new series of this popular 
periodical will be published this month, and continue 
monthly at five dollars per annum. The high cha- 
racter it has hitherto sustained will be a guarantee of 
its future excellence. 

EARLY ORDERS ARE REQUESTED. For- 
mer punctual subscribers are respectfully invited to 
send their orders as soon as possible, as the number 
printed will be but few over actual orders. | 

Terms $5 a year, payable in advance; five copies 
for $20, Pennsylvania money. 

Subscriptions received at this office. 





W ALDIE'S 
SELECT CIRCULATING LIBRARY, 


AND 
JOURNAL OF POLITE LITERATURE. 
TERMS. 

1. The Library is published on a double royal 
sheet, sixteen pages quarto each, on new type, and 
printed in the best style of book work. The weekly 
Journal of Belles Lettres will be contained on the 
two outer leaves of the number. ‘To compensate for 
this arrangement, five numbers will be published 
monthly. ; 

2. Price Five Douzars a year, if paid at, or Te 
mitted to, the office. Six Douuars if collected by 
an agent from this office. 

3. Subscriptions commence with January, and no 
subscriptions taken for less than a year. Letters 
must be all post-paid. Postmasters are allowed by 
law to forward subscriptions free. As postage has 
been a very heavy item of expense, we urgently re- 
quest subscribers’ attention to this, : 

Premiums,—As we have some extra copies for 
1836, 1837, 1838, and 1839, we offer two of these 
years’ Library and the new year for Ten Dollars. 
At the same rate to old subscribers, who wish to 
complete sets. 
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